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13 Nations Represented at 3rd IFALPA Conference April 4-7 


lrish IF ALPA Host 
At Third Meeting 


From April 4 to April 7, seven- 
een air line pilot delegates from 
uir line pilot associations the 
vorld over gathered in Dublin, 
reland, at the third meeting of 
he International Federation of 
Air Line Pilots Associations 
which just this month reached 
he first anniversary of its 
‘ounding with an impressive 
‘ecord of first-year progress. 

Like the previous two meet- 














(Continued on Page 8, Col. 1) 


New CAB Rules for 
Irregulars Issued 


On April 18, the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board issued new reg- 
ulations for irregular carriers 
effective May 20 and proposed 
additional regulations de- 
signed to bring the operations 
of the nonscheduled carriers 
under closer supervision of 

| the CAB. 

The Board’s action termi- 
nates existing blanket exemp- 
tions for large irregular car- 
riers, requires Board approval 
of mergers, consolidations, in- 
terlocking relationships, and 
makes the filing of tariffs 
necessary. 

In addition, the new regula- 
tions provide that irregular 
carriers will be required, un- 
der section 404 of the Civil 


















History Making | NEXT MISTAKE? 


| 
Time: 3 p.m., Thursday, April 28, 1948. Rh takes a man with a little 
The place: Chicago Municipal Airport. | steeplejack’s blood in his veins to 
The scenes: (above) the President o | Service the tail fin of the Navy's 
ALPA sinks the first spade into the soil | Constitution which towers a couple 
breaking ground for ALPA's new build- | of stories in the air—no place for a 


ing; (at left) Mr. Behncke gives the first | 





One of the greatest moments in ALPA history—the groundbreak- 














gr rsa o to — ing for the new building—twas marked with 45 minutes of brief but °°24eful of dirt a hearty heave-ho es a 

iS, OOSETVE, ANC enforce jus dramatic ceremonies on Thursday, April 28, 1949, as David L. Behncke the assemblage cheers. 5 
and. reasonable individual wielded the shovel that signalled the beginning of construction of $i 

rates, fares, and charges. | ALPA’s new Headquarters building. It was exactly 3 p.m. as the shovel 





bit into the site from which the building will rise on the northwest | 
corner of Cicero Avenue and 55th Street, the gateway to the Chicago | 
Municipal Airport. Attending the ceremonies were ALPA officers, coun- 
cil chairmen, members of ALPA Headquarters staff, and many Chicago- 
based pilots and their wives. \Shown in large photo (left to right) are: 
A. C. Bonner, Local Council No. 71, Delta-Miami; C. F. Eck, ALPA 
Engineering and Air Safety Department; Vice President H. G. Portman, | 
Local Council No. 12, UAL-Chicago; T. G. Linnert, Engineering and Air ‘ 

Safety Dept.; D. J. Smith, Local Council No. 25, TW A-Chicago; C. H. roe 


(Continued on Page 6, Col. 1) A 


Make It Meigs Airfield mu ’ 


. The most appropriate name, if not the only appropriate 
one, for the new airstrip on Chicago’s Northerly Island is the <\ 
name of Merrill C. Meigs, chairman of the Chicago Aero Com- % 7 
mission. 














For one important reason, there probably would be no air- 
strip on Northerly Island but for the imaginative and untiring 
leadership of Mr. Meigs. For more than twenty years he has 
advocated an island airport adjacent to the Loop. After the 
Century of Progress Exposition, recognizing Northerly Island 
as the ideal site, he turned his energy, enthusiasm and tenacity 
to the purpose of having the strip built there. 





Under his inspiring leadership the Aero Commission labored 
to overcome all obstacles, to enlist the aid of farsighted public 
officials and public spirited citizens, with the result that the 
strip now is serving Chicago and will serve increasingly month 
by month. 


Another fine reason for naming the field after Mr. Meigs is 
the fact that it would fittingly recognize his vital services to 
America in the war. As chief of the War Production Board 
aircraft division, he was importantly instrumental in producing 
the tremendous flow of fighting planes that made our air forces 
invincible. 


—O Photo And still another good reason is the fact that Mr. Meigs 


GOOD MORNING, al AW All Captain a is himself a flying man of long experience. He has flown a 


plane since the early days of aviation, a fact that gives author- 


United Air Lines’ manager of Siasde flight operations, is shown here | ity to all his counsels on matters concerned with aircraft and 


pointing out the course he and his crew planned to follow to United’s | 


Sr) 





president, W. A. Patterson. Mr. Patterson, being the type of “Joe” who aviation. | —INS Photo 
practices what he preaches, flew on the company’s first overnight sleeper | This new airstrip will contribute invaluably to the prosper- THE CONSTITUTION 
service to Honolulu, which was captained by Reeder. Captain Reeder | ity to all his counsel on matters concerned with aircraft and Just a Question of Time? 

is a veteran whose time runs into large figures, presently an inactive | fe P 

ALPA member but long on the active roles, typical of the men who national defense, should an emergency arise. mechanic inclined towards vertigo. 
have contributed so materially to the building of one of the greatest This tail view is only symbolic of 
air line networks in the world—UAL. On this page is a picture of the CERTAINLY IT SHOULD BEAR THE NAME OF THE the stem-to-stern bigness of the 


ground-breaking for ALPA’s new Headquarters building. It was through |} MAN WHO CONTRIBUTED MORE THAN ANY OTHER IN- || Constitution. Its 90-seat upper deck 


the cooperative assistance of Mr. Patterson that Headquarters was able || DIVIDUAL TOWARD BRINGING IT INTO BEING. - 
to locate so desirably at the gateway of the Chicago Municipal Airport. (Continued on Page 3, Col. 5) 
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NOW IT’S INTERCHANGE 


_ The latest fad of the super fadists of industry—the air lines—is, at 
this moment, interchange agreements. Like the sheep-follow-sheep big 
equipment parade, few are the air lines that haven’t climbed on the 
interchange bandwagon. Things have reached such an impasse that 
Edgar H. Bauman, prominent aviation writer, recently steamed off with 
the following adroit summation: “It got to the point where they were so 
tangled in interlines that this writer, in self-preservation, announced 
that so far as he knew, every air line in the business had signed an 
interline agreement with every other air line in the business and 
‘yiz’'ll’ please not send us any more interline agreement releases.” 

INTERLINE AGREEMENTS, PARTICULARLY THOSE INVOLYV- 
ING EQUIPMENT INTERCHANGE, ARE GROSSLY UNHEALTHY 
FOR THE INDUSTRY—UNHEALTHY ECONOMICALLY AND, MORE- 
OVER, UNHEALTHY FROM A SAFETY STANDPOINT. It is a danger 
that is growing more acute because the CAB, who should be directing 
and stabilizing the air line transportation parade is, in regard to inter- 
change agreements, acting more like a spectator at a country fair side 
show and climbing on each others shoulders along the sidelines to better 
watch the spectacle or should we say the interchange clowns. 

In addition to issuing certificates of convenience and_necessity, 
paying out mail pay, etc., one of the responsibilities of the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board is to stabilize the air transportation industry; to put it 
on an even financial and economic keel so that the first mild ground 
swells of a recession won't capsize it. Another, and perhaps even more 
acute responsibility is to promote the greatest possible degree of air 
safety. INTERCHANGE AGREEMENTS, IN BOTH CASES, NOT 
ONLY FAIL TO ACHIEVE THIS BUT ACTUALLY TAKE A COURSE 
PLOTTED IN ALMOST THE EXACT OPPOSITE DIRECTION. 

















To call — interchange agreements as a momentary economic | 


expediency is like borrowing from a shyster loan shark until pay day. 

It’s easy to do at the time, but some day the interest must be paid... 
and in exhorbitant chunks that nobody can afford. The interest which 

the plague of interchange agreements is bound to exact from the air 

lines is decreased air safety, which is certainly an interest rate that 
the air line industry never could or never will be able to afford. 

Without even going into the economic aspects and the attendant 
ramifications of instability, the Air Line Pilots Association is irre- 
vocably opposed to equipment interchanges as a matter of safety. 
This position is not limited to officials of the Association; it is by a 
long and well-considered mandate of an Association Convention re- 
flecting the viewpoints of all of the nation’s air line pilots collectively. 

The reason for this opposition can be simply stated and easily 
understood by anyone who really wants to understand it: interchange 
of equipment from one air line to another is hazardous due to variables 
in the instrumentation and controls within the cockpit and _ plane per- 
formance because of the individualism of the respective air lines which 
has never permitted standardization, and for a number of other good 
and sufficient reasons, principally the inevitable result—a hopelessly 
snarled air line pattern. : 

An air line piloting crew re from the cockpit of one airplane 
on one air line to the cockpit of another airplane on another air line 
with an instrumentation arrangement and other technical operational 
control paraphernalia, which are different and diversified, is a hazard 
which cannot be looked upon lightly and which affects very greatly the 
operation of a complex airplane already fraught with dangers created 
by borderline taxing of the pilots’ human capabilities and limitations. 

The modern air line cockpit (DC-6) has approximately 500 instru- 
ments, switches, control buttons, and controls of various kinds and 
character, The point has been raised by learned psychologists as to 
whether or not we are pushing the upper limits of human capabilities 
and limitations of air line pilots and; in fact, whether we haven’t 
already surpassed such capabilities and limitations. It is for this reason 
that the flight engineer has been added to the cockpit crew. NOW ARE 
WE TO FURTHER COMPLICATE MATTERS BY INTERCHANGING 
THIS EXTENSIVELY COMPLICATED EQUIPMENT FROM ONE AIR 
LINE TO THE OTHER BY QUICK-CHANGE SWITCHES OF FLYING 
CREWS FROM ONE COCKPIT TO ANOTHER? 

The procedures of interchanging equipment will place additional 
burdens and responsibilities on the pilot crews that extend beyond 
reason and good sound common sense. Interchanging agreements seek- 
ing to interchange equipment between air lines go beyond the aspects 
of added pilot burdens by adversely affecting maintenance. This is 
true if one — considers the human side of the maintenance problem 
and nothing e se; namely, that with the maintenance being carried 
on by one air line company upon the equipment of another air line 
company, the maintenance personnel of one company would be less 
apt and less competent in maintaining the equipment of another com- 
pany, with which they are unfamiliar and which doesn’t belong to 
their company. 

__ Every study on aviation psychology and safety (including such 
widely-known works as Dr. Ross A. McFarland’s “Human Factors in 
Air Transport Design;” those edited by Paul M. Fitts, Chief, Psychology 
Branch. Aero-Medical Laboratory, Wright Field; and research con- 
ducted by the ANC) makes an exhaustive study of ways to remedy the 
hazard of non-standardization—a factor which will not only be indubi- 
tably encountered, but actually enhanced and rendered more acute by 
air line equipment interchange hocus pocus. 

It is ironical that in the face of all of this evidence of the hazard 
apparent in interline equipment exchange, the CAB, which can be a 
master at playing ostrich, is going even further this time by sanction- 
ing interchanges and apparently unheedingly. It’s very interesting 
bangs 3 the whole show from out front, but the CAB’s place is on 
stage. IN THE INTEREST OF ALL CONCERNED—THE AIR TRAV- 
ELLING PUBLIC, THE NATIONAL DEFENSE AND EVEN THE AIR 
LINES THEMSELVES WHO, BY R 


CAB GOT OUT OF THE FIRST ROW BALCONY AND INTO THE 
ACT BEFORE THE FINAL CURTAIN CALL—BEFORE IT’S TOO 





LATE, MUCH TOO LATE. 


























He Says “Hooo” Instead of Roger 


By W. P. McDONALD and 
H. E. WHITSITT 

Council 45, MCA 

Kansas City 





Well, the winter is nearly gone 
out here in the mid-west—or may- 
be this weather just looks good aft- 
er what we've been having the last 
few months. Even the senior char- 
acters have been muttering about 
the stinkin’ season that is now 
coming to an end. Anyway a few 
days of 60 degree temps sure felt 
good. 

After being in hibernation, your 
MCA reporters decided it was time 
to oil up the typewriter and let you 
know we weathered the storm. Al- 
so figured it was time to give you 
a few news highlights of Council 
No. 45 and its doings. 

Since our last letter (months 
ago) we can’t introduce any new 
faces as there just aren’t any. 
However, we are glad to report 
that the force hasn’t been reduced 
any either. Outside of about 10 or 
15 two-week furloughs or leaves- 
of-absence there were no lay-offs 
this winter. We think that is pret- 
ty good for an off season and now 
business is beginning to pick up. 
MCA has seen fit to introduce us 
to “Coach Service” (between Kan- 








ALPA FCU FINANCIAL AND 
STATISTICAL REPORT 


March 31, 1949 
BALANCE SHEET 


ASSETS 
No. Amount 
LOANS: 
Current and less 
than 2 months 


delinqueni 169 $54,476.48 
Accounts Receiv- 
able 22.60 
Cash 15,872.97 
Petty Cash 10.00 
Change Fund 50.00 
Prepaid Loan In- 
surance 69.81 
Total $70,501.86 
LIABILITIES 
Shares $69,290.97 
Reserve for Bad Loans 310.96 
Undivided Profits 25.30 
Profit 874.63 
Total $70,501.86 


STATEMENT OF INCOME 
AND EXPENSE 


INCOME 
Interest on Loans $ 1,198.61 
EXPENSES 
Stationery and Sup- 
plies $ 95.23 
Educational Expense 30.96 
Borrowers’ Insurance 95.19 
ALPA Reimbursement 100.00 
Miscellaneous General 2.60 
Total $ 323.98 
Net Profit $ 874.63 
STATISTICAL INFORMATION 
Number of Members 
March 31, 1949 844 
Number of Potential 
Members 8,033 
Loans made since or- 
ganization (number) 213 


Loans made since or- 
ganization (amount) $81,167.53 








| Ferrara, Harold Barnard (the poor 
| ercise at the K.C. “Y” while Rhode 


| you the money, now where are my 


|}out of his recreation room. Your 


| his Harmonica Rascals and several 


| as yet. 


| tioning—oh, well). 


| plans to have it in an auto show in 


| Oliver 








sas City and Minneapolis) and al- 
though still a youngster it looks 
like a healthy one. 
Some Ne.v Runs 

Incidentally the arrival of coach 
service added a couple of nice juicy 
night runs. Al Jaster and Bob Bon- 
net are two of the boys (???) who 
sleep days and fly nights now. 
First Officer John Giberson tells us 
it doesn’t bother him much—except 
he’s “on instruments” all day and 
says “Hooo” instead of Roger. 

The fellows on the southern run 
to New Orleans have been going 
down there with mixed feelings 
this past month. They were greet- 
ed on the one hand by Mardi Gras, 
with all of its merrymaking, and 
on the other by National Airlines 
pilots who are again bearing the 
brunt of G. T. Baker’s labor-baiting 
tactics. Needless to say you don’t 
have to guess which side we are 
100% for. We don’t think that 
100% figure can be emphasized too 
much either. 
Hoisting the Bell Bops 

One of the newest outside inter- 
ests of some of our pilots is weight- 
lifting. A few of the guys who 
“carry a lot of weight” around the 
air line are Harry Rhode, Mike 


man’s Charlie Atlas), and Dale 
Duncan. Ferrara and Barnard ex- 


and Duncan have “gyms” set up in 
their homes. (Dear Atlas—I sent 
muscles?) 

Some of the other pilots are 
“bugs” on photography and movies 
in particular. One of these is Ralph 
Francis. Ralph has a sound projec- 
tor which makes a regular theater 


correspondent has enjoyed such 
“selected shorts” as Spike Jones 
and his City Slickers, Borrah Min- 
nevitch (can that be right?) and 








other favorites, but has not been 
able to get the popcorn concession, | 


Skipping back to paragraph | 
three, we forgot to mention that | 
Scott Spires, Clint Larson, and | 
Homer Mouden are flying the other | 
“Coach” run. (Now we're wonder- | 
ing whether it was worth men- 


It Says Here 

This brings us (that’s what the | 
seript says) to Sam Giberson (al- 
most as smooth as the transition to 
ILS), who has repainted his Cus- | 
tom Auto a “powder blue.” He} 


Denver during the latter part of | 
March and from there he will go 
on to the west coast. 

Vacations are proceeding at a 
rapid pace with the following en- 
joying theirs during the past month 
—Harold Barnard, Bob Florence, 
Hamilton Patterson (Pat 
that is), Russ Taylor, Forey Bal- 


| lard, Ben Land, Larry Moor, Opie 


| Straley. 


Swope, Ed Huschka, 
Warren Kipp, Lee Parent, Thur- 
man Lucas, and Red McDonald lost 
their look of expectancy during the 
past few weeks and became fa- | 
thers. Undoubtedly much moola | 


| 
| 
and Stan | 
| 
| 
| 


| changed hands on these events, as | 


the prospective father is always | 
betting on what he considers. a | 
sure thing. 

Another high-point—after many | 


| months (and years) of waiting we | 
| finally got VHF installed on our | 





fleet. Now everybody is wondering 
what happened to the static free 


| reception we were promised. 








THASSA HELLUVA 
WAY TA #LY, 
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HOW MANY 
TIMES HAVE YOU 
HAD THIS LITTLE | 
GUY ON YOUR | 
‘SHIP ? ull 





? madd) 
_= CAPT.GzO. 
HENOERSON 
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TEN YEARS AGO 


With one eye on the present 
and another on the future, the 
air line pilots of a decade ago 
were beginning to take an air 
safety-conscious look at_ the 
most prominent of the problems 
of the big equipment era that 
the 1939 handwriting on the 
wall indicated was rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

In April, 1939, the AIR LINE 
PILOT reported, the following 
resolution was adopted by the 
ALPA Central Executive Coun- 
cil, and sent to the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board and the _ Inde- 
pendent Air Safety Board: 

“Whereas the Civil Aeronau- 
tics Authority is empowered by 
law to make rules and regula- 
tions for the manufacture, oper- 
ation, and equipment of air- 
planes which will be of the best 
possible use from the standpoint 
of safety and the interests of the 
public at large, and” 

“Whereas it is considered by 
the members of the Central Ex- 
ecutive Council of the Air Line 
Pilots Association, International, 
all being licensed, active air line 
pilots, that the larger present- 
day equipment has reached a 
gross weight limitation where 
serious consideration should be 
given to developing four motor 
equipment instead of manufac- 
turing still larger equipment 
powered with two motors, and” 

“Whereas where four -mo- 
tored, mechanically - independ- 
ent - power - plant equipment is 
used, the failure of one motor 
merely results in one-fourth loss 
of power, while where two-mo- 
tored, mechanically - independ- 
ent - power - plant equipment is 
used, the failure of one motor 
results in one-half or more loss 
of power,” 

“Therefore be it resolved that, 
in view of the above finding and 
facts, the CAA should, in the in- 
terest of safety, require that air- 
liners above a certain gross 
weight classification be powered 
with four - mechanically - inde- 
pendent power plants, and” 

“Be it further resolved that 
the subject of weight classifica- 
tion and the number of passen- 
gers and maximum gross weight 
limitations for two motor equip- 
ment, should be studied by the 
Air Safety Board with the view 
of advising the Authority as to 
the regulations necessary to 
serve as a guidepost for future 
air line equipment development 
in the interest of attaining the 
greatest possible safety factors 
in the event of motor failure.” 

The now taken-for-granted 
full feathering props was anoth- 
er CEC recommendation of that 
time. Pointing out that air safe- 
ty is often measured in seconds, 
the recommendation stated: 

“It is recommended that all 
air line equipment operating on 
regularly scheduled inter or in- 
tra-state air lines be equipped 
with full feathering propellers 
as soon as possible and that this 
recommendation be transmitted 
to the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity and Air Safety Board in the 
interest of greater air safety.” 

“It is further recommended 
that the companies that have 
developed and are now using 
these new improved propellers 
are to be commended and all 
other companies should make 
every reasonable effort to equip 
their planes similarly without 
undue loss of time.” 

The AIR LINE PILOT of | 
April, 1939, took an analytic | 
look at the newly-established | 
Civil Aeronautics Authority as it | 
completed its ninth month of | 
operation and decided that while 
the CAA had made mistakes 
that left room for improvement | 
it had proved beneficial to the 
air line industry, stating: 

“This organization period has | 
not been devoid of the usual | 
growing pains and some of the 
internal bickering, all of which 
can be dismissed with the words 
‘that it is only natural in a new 
agency.’ No one can deny that | 
progress has been made in the 
direction of placing the industry 
on a sounder and more stable | 
footing and that air safety has 
been materially increased. Again 
the record speaks for itself. i 
And, if the Authority continues 
to improve at the same rate it 
has from the beginning there 
are good reasons to believe that | 
a new day has truly dawned for | 
American Civil Aeronautics.” 

Conferences and more confer- 
ences filled ALPA’s calendar a | 
decade ago. Headquarters was 
negotiating with TWA and |: 
American Airlines, on the brink 
of completing the first air line 
pilots employment agreements 
with those carriers. Prepara- 
tions were also in_ the making | 
for the signing of Pennsylvania | 
Central Airlines and pre-con- | 
tract conferences were sched- | 
uled with UAL, C&S and NWA. | 

One has only to look back at | 
the work that has gone before | 
to realize that there is always | 
much work yet to come. The } 

ears may come and go and the 

aces in the air line piloting pro- | 





fession change as newcomers 
enter and old timers leave, but 
ALPA’s work, it seems, like Ten- 
nyson’s brook goes on forever. 
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Qu Constant Memoriam 





Active Duty 


Caton, C. E.—EAL 
Charleton, H. T.—AA 
Darby, J. E.—C&S 

Davis, W. — 
Diltz, H. C.—TW 


Gray, W. B.—EAL 
Greenlee, R. L.—UAL 


Skelly, H. J.—AA 
Trewek, J. M.—AA 
Active Duty 
Naval Reserve 
Jones, J. P.—EAL 
Knudsen, Max—TWA 
Nelson, R. G.—NEA 
Roscoe, T. M.—TWA 
Sparboe, J. H.—NWA 
Williams, R. W.—EAL 


Bigelow, Edward—UAL 











“TO FLY WEST, MY FRIEND, IS A FLIGHT 
WE ALL MUST TAKE FOR A FINAL CHECK” 


Harlow, L. R.—NEA 


: . Hart, J. F.—NWA 

Air Force Hart, J. H.—PAA 

Allen, K. N.—AA Haskew, H. M.—EAL 
Beadles, E. C.—UAL Hedenquist, W. A.—TWA 
Berger, H. A.—UAL Henson, C. M.—PAA 
Bowen, W. S.—EAL Herndon, J. T.—UAL 
Campbell, M. H.—TWA Hill, G. W.—AA 


Holbrook, C. M.—AA 
Holloway, G. L.—Delta 
Holsenbeck, W. M.—PAA 
Holstrom, A. E.—TWA 


Howell, P. P.—TWA 
Doxey, W. SPA Hunt, Edward—PAA 
Duke, A. B.—EAL Ice, J. R.—Inland 
Eyre, Lloyd—UAL Inman, R. R.—TWA 
Folkers, H. J.—Braniff 


Inman, W. B.—EAL 
Ireland, B. L.—Continental 
Jackson, Walter—TWA 


Herndon, Thomas—UAL Jakel, F. C.—PAA 

Jackson, Walter—TWA Jameiller, S. E.—Continental 
McDowell, H. C.—UAL Jameison, W. L.—EAL 
Mitchell, H. F.—Colonial Johnson, R. L.—NWA 
Mostoller, Charles—EAL Jones, H. H.—PCA 

Nagel, John—MCA Jones, L. E.—UAL 

Nelson, F. S.—WAL Jones, W. H.—UAL 
Peterson, Warren—TWA Josselyn, John—PCA 

Roth, P. F.—EAL Judd, 0. K.—PAA 

Shafer, G. H.—TWA Kelley, R. A., Jr—EAL 


Kelsey, H. J.—AA 
Kennedy, V. G.—TWA 
Kincannon, T. N.—AA 
King, G. B.—PAA 
King, J. 0.—EAL 
Knight, R. S.—EAL 
Kemdat, A. C.—EAL 
Kroeger, J. H.—PAA 
Kuser, R. E.—EAL 
Lamb, C. S.—UAL 
LaMontagne, R. L.—AA 


Active Duty Loans, i. Cte 
Marine Corps Loefiier WAL, 
Kimball, W. F.—TWA ion, aan 
Active—Accidental Lucas, Verne—Ludington 
ans 1. Ba Lynn, J. B.—C&S 
Amthor, W. E.—TWA McAfee, William—PAA 
Anderson, Lloyd—UAL McCauley, J. R.—AA 
Adar. ©. A wAL McClemens, K. J.—NEA 
Antonio, S. B.—PCA McCoy, R. S.—PAA 
Bamberger, T. L.—TWA McKeirnan, P. S.—TWA 
Banegas, Antonio—TACA McLaughlin, J. J.—AA 
Barrett, J. C., Jr.—PAA McMickle, Harold—Panagra 
Barron, J. M.. Jr-—AA McMillen, E. L.—UAL 
Bates, C. F.—NWA Majors, R. R.—AA 
Bethel, A. T.—TWA lallick, F. E.—UAL 
Beindorf, C. R.—UAL weet, i. 6 tien 
Bickford, L. A.—Panagra Marshall, G. V.—AA 


Merrifield, A. S.—UAL 





Bliven, L. H.i—NWA Martin, K. R—NWA 
Blom, E. W.—UAL Miller, B. D.—AA 
Bogen, W. L.—WAE Miller, G. D.—NWA 
Bohnet, F. L.—TWA Miller, G. J.—WAL 
Bolton, H. F.—TWA Miner, W. H.—UAL 
Bontrager, C. M.—UAL Mitchell, J. W., Jr.—EAL 
Borchers, Adrian—PAA Monsen, A. N.—PAA 
Bowen, J. E.—TWA Montee, Ralph—TWA 
Bowen, L. L.—Braniff Montijo, J. G.—VAT 
Brandon, J. L.—UAL Morgan, H. R.—TWA 
Brand, W. J.—A Morgan, H. W.—PAA 
Brenner, D. F.—NWA Mossman, R. C.—C&S 
Briggs, F. W.—AA Neff Harold— UAL 
Briggs, W. P.—UAL Isen A.—TWA 
Brigman, R. M.—AA Noe, E. J.—TWA 
Norby, R. B.—NWA 
Nordbeck, H. T.—NEA 
Obri, Fred—PAA 
O’Brien, W. E.—PCA 
Odell, M. T.—AA 
Ols n, K. S—NWA 
Onagerd Alden—NWA 
wens, C. P.—WAE 
E. M.—TACA 
A. N.—TWA 
, Archie—PAA 
a Raymond—PCA 
Pediey, C. F.—AA 
Pell, J. N.—PCA 
a Ag J. A.—EAL 
( Person, A. G.—PAA 
C Petry, R.—NWA 
Chr Ph W. M. S.—EAL 
Chr up, C. V.—UAL 
Clar eir, H. E—AA 
Clay C. V.—Avianca 
Co . N.—Avianca 
Co G. H.—AAA 
Cone C= EAL N. W.—UAL 
Coo tle, Roy—NWA 
Cop y, C. H.—Panagra 
Co R. J.—AA 
Cr adc R. W.—UAL 
Da Raley, R. J—NWA 
Dal Repack, W. T.—PCA 
a Rhew, J. N.—C&S 
avis, Riggs, R. S.—AA 
Davis, Douglas—EAL Robbins, W. J. B.—AA 
DeCesare, Frank—Panagra Rose, J. A.—KLM 
DeCesaro, J. G.—UAL Rousch, C. W.—NWA 
Dietz, S. G.—EAL Rust, F. H.—AA 
Dietze, R. H.—AA Salisbury, H. M.—TWA 
Disoway, J. S.—Delta Saltanis, P. J.—EAL 
Dixon, Andrew, Jr.—DAL Sanborn, R. B.—EAL 
Dryer, D. F.—AA Sandblom, J. B.—CP 
Dunn, S. M.—Panagra Sandgren, T. E.—UAL 
Dyjak, R. J—NWA Sands, R. E.—UAL 
Eitner, R. G.—AA Sauceda, J. M.—PAA 
Elder, McLemore—AA Schember, R. C.—UAL 
Elzsey, R. M.—PAA Schwartzbach, M. D.—WAL 
Enger, G. E.—NWA Scott, P. T. W.—TWA 
Fey, Howard—UAL Scott, P. C.—UAL 
Fidroeff, W. M.—WAL Scroggins, L. V.—PCA 
Fields, G. T.—AA Shank, E. S.—NWA 
Fife, M. L.—AA Sharpnack, J. W.—UAL 
Fischer, J. F.—NWA Sheets, D. K.—Panagra 
Fortner, W. F.—EAL Sherwood, G. C.—WAL 
Foster, L. A.—PAA Smith, G. E.—TWA 
Francis, D. B.—AA Smoot, C. H.—Braniff 
Fuller, R. E.—AA Snowden, J. P.—TWA 
Funkhouser, R. W.—TWA Stark, Horace—PCA 
Gay, R. A—AA Steen, J. L.—PAA 
Gardner, G pron nee Stehle, W. C.—AA 
Gentry, J. N.—PA Stickel, J. J—NWA 
George Hal TWAS Stiller, H. A.—AA 
Gill, D. N.—TWA Stoner, S. E.—AA 
Gillette, M. A.—TWA Stroud, J. E.—AA 
Golden, Glenn—AA Stultz, H. L.—TWA 
Gower, V. I.—Delta Sumrall, M. B.—PAA 
Griesbach, G. C.—UAL Supple, R. E.—Panagra 
Grover, R. B.—UAL Swander, L. D.—National 
Haid, A. A.—NWA Tarrant, H. R—UAL 
Hale, S. H.—EAL Terletzky, Leo—PAA 
Hallgren, W. A.—AA Thomas, L. E.—EAL 
Ham, F. M., Jr.—AA Thompson, A. R.—UAL 


Turbyne, Robert—Panagra 
Underwood, S. L.— 
Vance, C. K.—UAL 
VanCleef, J. G.—NWA 
Vanderbusch, R. E.—NWA 
Venderley, P. W.—AA 
Wagar, G. K.—UAL 
Waldron, Joe—AA 
Walker, M. A.—PAA 
Wallace, C. W.—TWA 
Wallace, E. G.—PAA 
Warner, George —UAL 
Wasil, N. A.—TWA 
Watkins, E. C.—AA 
Weatherdon, Edwin—AA 
Weber, R. J.—WAL 
Weeks, R. E.—TWA 
West, F. W.—NWA 
Westerfield, W. R.—AOA 
Whidden, R. G.—NEA 
Wieselmayer, Otto—PAA 
Wilson, —AA 
Williams, W. C.—TWA 
Williamson, P. B.—EAL 
Willingham, K. V.—EAL 
Winkler, F. X.—TWA 
Witt, Porter—NWA 
Worthen, J. A—WW 
Wright, J. S.—TWA 


Zeier, C. F.—C&S 
Zundel, W. R.—AA 
Natural 


Blomgren, L. L.—AA 
Carl, A. C.—PCA 
Chiappino, L. J.—TWA 
Cochran, R. M.—UAL 


Colton, Ray—UAL 
Couch, L. H., Jr.—PAA 
Currier, C. L.—TWA 


Dunn, G. B.—NWA 
Durrance, J. C.—EAL 
Fife, J. A—CA 
Gambee, H. T.—TWA 
Gilbert, P. L—PAA 
Griffin, L. B.—Panagra 
Hohag, R. J.—NWA 
Hubbard, D. L—NWA 
Jamieson, L. S.—EAL 
Jaster, F. B.—EAL 
Johnson, P. E.—UAL 
Knight, J. H.—UAL 
Leist, G. G.—PCA 
Maguire, R. C.—AA 
McConaughey, I. M.—AA 
Peterson, J. M.—NWA 
Phelps, H. T.—PAA 
Rhoades, G. I.—PAA 
Rosenberger, W. S.—PCA 
Schmitz, George —TWA 
Schier, Tip—Delta 
Swanson, Axel—AA 
Shepard, E. W.—PAA 
Taylor, V. W.—NWA 
Wagner, M. J.—PCA 
Wallace, J. L.—UAL 
Winston, W. A.—PAA 
Wittenberg, F. E.—UAL 


Inactive 
Anderline, F. W. 
Anderson, W. D. 
Ashford, Ted 
Barr, Julius 
Brown, W. C. 
Burford, D. W. 
Caldwell, G. Q. 
Cushing, G. R. 
Drayton, C. M 
Fisher, A. 0. 
Griebel, G. S 
Hines, K. F. 
Holland, Glenn A. 
Hulsman, H. W. 
Hunter, L. W. 
Jackson, L. A. 
Jennings, Spencer 
Judy, H. R. 
Kerwin, J. J. 
Latz, W. G. 
Leak, E. L. 
Lorber, C. A. 
McMakin, R. A. 
Miller, G. D. 
Mills, Arthur 
Mitchell, R. L. 
Moser, J. M. 
Noyes, D. L. 
Ormsbee, F. E. 
Palmer, D. G. 
Riddle, G. L. 
Roulstone, J. J. 
Rousch, U. E. 
Shelton, B. M. 
Squire, J. P. L. 
Stark, H. C. 
Tinkle, H. 

Van Alstyne, Hugh, Jr. 
Veblen, E. H. 
Walbridge e. ¢. 
Warner, Roy 
Wheaton, H. H. 
Whittemore, F. W. 
Wolf, J. F. 
Willey, S. L. 


Zimmerman, H. J. 


W aiting | es 
Brock, W. 

Clark, W. e 
Kiser, Daniel 
Langmack, D. F. 
Latz, W. G. 


Unemployed 
Downs, Lloyd 
Hays, G. L. 
Keadle, F. E. 
Little, R. J. 
Miner, R. I. 
Rhiner, L. R. 
Straith, W. P. A. 


Honorary 

Wright, Orville 
LaGuardia, Fiorello H. 
Brisbane, Arthur 
Greene, Dr. Ralph 
Kelly, Hon. Clyde 
Rogers, Will 


ALPA Employees 
in Line of Duty 
Munch, F. 0. 











Four New Agreements 


For ALSSA Members 











| Lines and Braniff Airways. 
These latest acquisitions upped 

Me ALSAA’s total carrier member- 
The last two months have| Ship to 13 companies, and brings 

spelt more progress for the Air| the number of represented per- 


Line Stewards and Stewardesses | Sonnel to approximately 2,000. 


Association, International, which | 
made great strides in contract | | Air Lines have been halted tem- 
negotiations by the signing of|Porarily, awaiting the appoint- 
Since the| ment of a mediator by the 
first week in March, ALSSA| National Mediation Board, while 
representatives have tied up | contract agreements with Capi- 


four new agreements. 


Negotiations with Northeast 





contracts with Chicago and} 
Southern Air Lines, American | 
Air Lines, Mid-Continent Air | 


tal Air Lines are expected to be 
brought to a conclusion within 
the very near future. 








table containing all constant factors pertaining to performance on a given runway 


ically 


New Computer Aids Delta Pilots in DC-6 Computations 


—Delta Photo 

Bob Dutton, Delta Airlines engineer, points out the details of Delta’s new DC-6 computer to Captain 
Norman Topshe, of Local Council No. 44, Delta-Atlanta. The computer is handy for quickly determining 
information necessary for DC-6 takeoffs and landings. Used in conjunction with a pre-engineered one-page 


; the computer mechan- 


determines allowable take-off gross weight, allowable regular landing gross weight, allowable alter- 


nate landing gross weight, three-engine takeoff gross weight, and headwind component based on effective 


field lengths, winds and outside air 


temperatures. 








NAL Pilots Return, 
Being Expedited 


An encouraging stabilization 


of the post-strike situation on | 
National 


Airlines, which in 
March had appeared to be rapid- 
ly heading toward an explosive 
point, occurred during the month 
of April following new develop- 
ments that gave impetus to the 
back-to-work program of the 
NAL pilots in accordance with 
the strike-ending agreement of 
November 24, 1948. 

Although there was absolutely 
no assurance that this policy 
would continue and that there 
would not be an abrupt reversal 
overnight, at this writing it can 
be said that the general situa- 
tion appears to have more sta- 
bility than at any time since the 
strike’s end. 


Grievance 17 Settled 

On March 29 President Behn- 
cke went to Washinton, D. C. on 
matters pertaining to the Na- 


tional strike and returned on| 
April 3 to announce that Griev- | 


ance No. 17 had been settled and 


that the National pilots had all | 


been returned to the company 
payroll as of April 1. Briefly, 
this means that the co-pilots are 


all back on regular copilot pay; | 
all the first pilots who have been | 


checked out are back on all pay 
increments; and all the first pi- 
lots who have not yet been 
checked out are back on base | 
pay. 

Some of the NAL pilots had 
been checked out prior to the| 
bogging-down of the back-to-| 
work program, although they | 
were few in number, and all of | 
these have now been returned to 
flying status while the remainder 
are being checked out as ex- 
peditiously as company stalling 
will permit. 

Contained Many Charges 

Grievance No. 17 had been 
filed by ALPA on March 7, 
1949, and hearings were held be- 
fore conciliator James M. Landis 
in Miami, Fla., on March 18 and 
19. It stated: 


“Grievance No. 17. Flagrant dis- 
regard and obdurate violations of 
substantially all parts of the Mem- 


orandum of 46% excepting 
Sections 1, 6, 7, 11 thereof, 
between National Airlines, Inc., 


and the Air Lines Pilots Associa- 
tion, International, dated Novem- 
ber 24, 1948, to end the National 
strike, hereinafter specified and 
identified as Sections 2, 3, 4, 5 and 
8 of the said Agreement. Moreover 
that such flagrant disregard and 
obdurate violations constitute a bad 
faith action in the extreme and can 


be construed only as a breach not | 
only of the written word in the 
Memorandum of Agreement of No- 
vember 24, 1948 but also the intent 
and purpose of the Agreement 
which is clearly and unmistakably 
set forth in the title ‘Memorandum 
of Agreement to end the strike.’ ”’ 
The Conciliator’s decision was 
handed down by Judge Landis 
on April 1, 1949, and was ac- 
cepted by David L. Behncke for 
the National pilots and for the 
company by J. M. Rosenthal. It 
contained step up provisions for 
implementation of checking out 
and qualifying of pilots on all 
types of NAL equipment— 
DC-6’s, DC-4’s, Lockheed Lode- 
stars, and C-46’s —and settle- 
ment of the company-doctor 
physical examination fiasco. 


Meantime, as the pilots are re- 
turning to work, the decision of 


NEXT MISTAKE? 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 5) 


looks like a movie theater ‘aisle: its 


| lower deck can carry an additional 


76 passengers or 7.357 cubic feet 
of cargo; it spans the continent with 
ease in a little over 9 hours. Right 
about here, before we make our next 
mistake, would be an ideal levelling 
off point. It would be a fine place 
for air line president Jim to say to 
air line president George: “I'll keep 
what I've got and you keep what 
you've got and the race is off.” It 
would pay off in air line economic 
stability. 








the neutral in the Maston G. 
O’Neal Grievance Case, is being 
awaited and is expected some 
time in mid-May. The O’Neal 
hearings were held in Winter- 
haven, Fla., February 24-March 4. 














distress. 








TO THE RESCUE 


Denver and San Francisco, that is. 
Junction, Miss Bonar dutifully stepped off to file some telegrams for 
her passengers and returned just in time to see the observation coach 
undutifully disappearing down the tracks. Monarch Airlines provided 
the solution to her dilemma. They held outgoing flight 154 while she 


—Photo by Salt Lake City Desert News 


Never let it be said that the air 
lines would leave a damsel in 
As proof, take the case of pretty hostess Miss Alice Bonar— 
hostess on the railroads’ crack California Zephyr that runs between 


When the train stopped at Grand 


rushed to the field, got aboard and relaxed as she beat her train to 


Salt Lake City by four hours to meet it as it chugged into the station. 
It was Miss Bonar’s first flight and she didn’t mind being kidnapped by 


| the air lines at all. 
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Just in Passing 


The following item, which 
is reprinted verbatim, ap- 
peared in the Miami Daily 
News of April 13, 1949. The 
pilot to which it refers was 
one of those employed by Na- 
tional Airlines after February 
3, 1948, when the regular 
veteran NAL pilots went on 
strike. 


“A commercial airlines pilot 
‘flew’ too low and too fast early 
today. Result: he landed in jail.” 

“Police said that Frederick M. 
Oldfield, 30, of 290 NE 91st Street. 
was arrested after a wild auto 
chase in which he _ crashed 
through an FEC barrier at NE 
29th Street crossing; zoomed be- 
tween two freight cars that were 
being coupled and just missed 
crushing his auto; left the road on 
NW 12th Avenue, and knocked 
down a palm tree near NW 26th 
Street; continued on and went 
through a pile of coral rock; went 
over the curbing at NW 26th 
Street, and knocked down a sec- 
ond palm tree.” 

“That, according to Patrolmen 
G. E. Sudduth and J. C. Borden is 
where they found Oldfield. He 
was uninjured. They booked him 
on charges of drunk driving and 
reckless driving. He was held 
pending release on bond.” 















ALPA, CAA, CAB 
Discuss Safety 





The third meeting of the CAA- 
CAB-ALPA working committee 
on air safety, formed in August, 
1948, to obtain more adequate 
processing and less pigeonholing 
of vital air line pilot air safety 
recommendations, was held in 
Washington, D. C., on April 19 
and 20, 1949. 


ALPA was well-represented 
by H. B. Cox, AA; K. D. Wright, 
Delta; R. A. Stone, UAL; A. F. 
Foster, H. Sherwood, and R. G. 
Strait, TWA; C. F. Eck and T. 
G. Linnert, of Headquarters En- 
gineering and Air Safety De- 
partment; and Lawrence Cates, 


A REAL FRIEND 


The recent strike of the National 
Airlines pilots brought out the pres- 
ence of many hitherto unknown 
friends of the air line pilots. One 
of the most outstanding of these— 
outstanding because her friendship 
and assistance was entirely gen- 
uine, voluntary and unsolicited— 
was Miss Carolyn Briles, of Lees- 
burg, Florida. 

While waiting 





in Jacksonville, 


Fla., for the arrival of her grand- 
father on Delta Airlines one night 
during the height of the strike, Miss 
Briles noted the picketing National 
pilots. To the surprise of the pilots, 
she suddenly became one of them, 
picking up a picket sign and hand- 


MISS BRILES 
The Pilots Say “Thanks” 


ing out matches and literature to 
incoming and outgoing passengers 
entirely of her own volition and 
without any coaxing. 

Miss Briles is a teen acer (16 and 
a student at Leesburg High School) 
in an airminded family. She herself 
has her sights set on a career as 
an airline stewardess when she 
completes school and her father is 
an air veteran of both World Wars 
who taught many of today’s air line 
pilots to fly. Mr. Briles flew in the 
first World War and during the sec- 
ond World War left a large automo- 
bile business to teach flying in the 
Army despite his 52 years of age. 
Mr. Briles also has the distinction of 
being the first person in the entire 
United States to send a telegram to 


the President asking for a state of|dents of Cornell 


war against Germany. 





good pilot into action. 





| 


Where There’s Smoke, There’s Fire 





; 7 


aon 52 OEY 
LEONG CRIES 


—Acme Photo 


Fire in the air is still aviation’s most dreaded hazard. Because 
fire spreads fast and a matter of minutes may be the margin of safety, 
a slight whiff of smoke, even the faintest suspicion of fire, signals a 
Captain Sam Ross, of Local Council No. 22, 
AA-New York, and flight engineer Bob Stillman sit in the cockpit of 
their DC-6 after making an emergency fire landing at Philadelphia 
International Airport recently. The plane, on a flight from Mexico 
City, started to smoke, and with New York airports closed in, Ross was 
forced to turn back and land at Philadelphia. 
cision in an emergency is routine to air line pilots, but such things 
would not be routine were air line pilots not the quick-thinking, un- 
| panicked, decisive-thinking calibre of professional men that they are; 
and God help the air lines if the day should ever arrive that they aren’t. | No 


Making the right de- 











ALPA’s Washington Represent- 
ative. 


Gov’t Personnel 


Indicative of the importance 
attached to these meetings is the 
attendance of high-ranking CAA 
and CAB departmental person- 
nel. Present at the third meet- 
ing were: John Chamberlain, 
director of Bureau of Safety 
Regulations; Joseph Marriot, 
assistant CAA administrator for 
safety; Fred Kemmerry, Air Car- 
rier Rules Section, CAA; E. R. 
Franklin, Flight Operations 
Service, CAB; Edward Pennock, 
Chief of Air Carrier Section, 
CAB; Omer Welling, Head of 


CAA; Edward Konezney, CAB 
Air Worthiness Section; E. S. 
Hensley, Aviation Safety Divi- 
sion, CAB; S. H. Raleigh, Power 
Plant Engineering Division, 
CAB; Robert V. Garrett, Tech. 
Asst. Bureau of Safety Investi- 
gation, CAB. 

The first of the meetings, 
which are held approximately at 
90-day intervals, was on August 
30, 1948, and the second on No- 
vember 17, 1948. 


Robinson Pilots Get 
ALPA Representation 








Robinson Air Lines of Ithaca, 


Line Pilots Association as Coun- 
cil No. 90, becoming the 31st 


Headquarters’ Council Coordina- 
tion and Administration Depart- 
ment set up the new council dur- 
ing his recent trip to the east. 


as chairman of the Local Execu- 
phen G. Gandek as vice-chair- 


copilot representative. 

Robinson is a feeder line, op- 
erating mainly in upper New 
York state. It is equipped with 
four DC-3’s and services Niag- 
ara Falls, Buffalo, Rochester, | 
Ithaca, Syracuse, Elmira, the | 
Triple Cities, Binghamton and | 
New York City. Much of its} 





business is derived from stu- | 
University, | 
which is located in Ithaca. 


Joseph L. Lewis was chosen | 


tive Council of Robinson, Ste- | 





Aircraft Component Service, | 


ALPA’s Counsel in 
TWA Case Dies 


Willard H. McEwen, one of the | 


country’s foremost attorney’s in 
the field of the Railway Labor 
Act and ALPA’s legal counsel 
in the TWA arbitration case that 
followed the first air line pilots | 
strike in history, passed away on 
April 25 from a heart ailment. 
He was a partner in the legal 
firm of Mulholland, Robie and| 
McEwen. 

The TWA arbitration (case 
A-2240, ARB 77), which was| 
held in Chicago from January 3- 
16, 1947, and was preceded by 
Over a year of negotiations, ; 
mediation, emergency board| 
hearings that filled 3,465 pages | 
of record (case A-2219) and| 
finally an inevitable 26-day | 
strike, from October 21 to Nov-| 
ember 15, 1946, was the climax | 
of one of the lengthiest and most | 
significant battles ever fought | 
by ALPA. | 


Set Postwar Pattern | 

The TWA case effected the| 
working life of every air line| 
pilot flying today by clearing the | 
confused skies of a _ troubled | 


|transitory period. The decision | 


New York has joined the Air| 


man, and Ralph Bower as senior | 


| end of the ATA’s most concerted 


| so-called Airlines 


in the TWA case set the postwar | 
pattern for rates of compensa- 
tion for the larger, faster and | 
more productive equipment (at) 
that time the C-54 Skymaster | 


air line represented by ALPA. | and Lockheed Constellation) and | 


Scruggs A. Colvin, member of | 


established recognition of the| 
principal of equipment differen- | 
tials. Moreover, it marked the 


and vicious effort, through the| 
Negotiating | 
Committee, to attack and tear 
down the air line pilots rates of 
compensation, rules and working 
conditions by attempting to 
swing negotiations into an all-in- 
one basket industry-wide collec- 


| tive bargaining fiasco. 





Are you wearing a new ALPA 
emblem? The new pin, which is 
superior to the old in every way, 
is available at Headquarters for 
$1.20 each. It has a bronze 
base and is gold plated with the 
letters, ALPA, cut clear and dis- 
tinct. “EMBLEMIZE” now: 














Since the Air Line Pilots As- 
sociation Federal Credit Union 
was formed slightly over a year 
ago, 844 members have taken 
advantage of both its savings 
and loan facilities—a remark- 
able record for even a credit un- 
ion with a centralized member- 
ship let alone one whose mem- 
bers are spread across the Con- 
tinental United States and reach 
into many foreign countries in 
the manner of ALPA’s. 

Although the ALPAFCU offi- 
ces are located at ALPA head- 
quarters in Chicago, a system of 
local council credit union repre- 
sentatives has brought’ the 
ALPAFCU as close to the mem- 
ber as the location of his local 
council. The net result is that 
the Air Line Pilots Association 








Need a Loan? Want to Salt a Few 
Cents Away? Here's Fellow to See 





Federal Credit Union has pro- 
vided the air line pilots access to 
a savings and loan service that 
is as efficient as one located 
right at their very doorstep and 
one that is, in many cases, even 
more efficient because it is tail- 
ored to exclusively serve the 
needs of air line pilots regard- 
less of the part of the world in 
which they are domiciled. 
Following, listed chronologi- 
cally according to councils, is 
the up-to-date list of local credit 
union representatives; the men 
to see whether your problem is 
to borrow a few emergency dol- 
lars to tide you over the rainy 
day that you hadn’t planned for 
or to salt away a little nest egg 





toward the rainy day for which 
you wisely want to be prepared: 


COUNCIL REPRESENTATIVE 
| Wo: “1, WWA-Wastern:. «<5... cece ecescsoeens T. M. Finholt 
lio, & PWA-BMow Work... .. 6.0.6.6 ccc..ccceveenss eis A. Kirby 
No. 3S, TWA-KMansas City. ......00 65. c cece cccccees N. E. Ramsey 
|No. 4, TWA-Los Angeles.........--+.++++++eenees J. Wallace 
ae. G;, AASBOROR son... oco sie cece e cases sees D. N. MacOdrum 
On ok oie 6 sisiress 50k sa oie es 00 cm pip arnis S. Hayden 
|No. 8, NAL-Jacksonville...........--eeeeeeeeees F. R. Shurley 
fateh. a I RUE o5iic. cdc dais ne alate esters ieee eeies cee T. Trasher 
|'No. 10, PAA-Caribbean...... “TAL J. O'Donnell and R. L. Griffin 
le, Bh, PRIME, «oo occ cnc cceesecnswes re GC. McQuigg 
PIG: 22, WALPCMCARO. noises cs cities desea eceess R. B. Smylie 
PO, SA CURR Ue BIR, oa an sic ink vince cc cce awed G. G. Sweeten 
| No. 15, Continental-Denver............-+-++++ B. D. Carpenter 
Vie.. 17, PAA-New YOK. ..6:0..cisicsiecas casaecnane Wade Johnson 
UO, 26, TAT WeIOMh. o.oo ices ee ie tis cen sinseene cane R. M. Tedlock 
No. 20, PCA-Chicago. .........ccccccccecccccceee F, P. Koupal 
PEG, Di, We MO 66 io 6 oe sen cins eee eaes oes W. G. Brown, Jr. 
No. 23, WAL-Salt Lake. .........0.ceeeeceecccceces S. J. Cavill 
No. 25, TWA-Chicago. ..........ccscccccccccccces R. G. Strait 
No. 26, PAA-Western. .........05 eee eee eee eens E. M. Black 
WO, Zi, CAMA Beate. aco a. sac. s nie e sicitye sino ecibe oe ae wees F. A. Berg 
No. 28, Colonial-New York...... D. J. Dionne and J. W. Harpham 
No. 29, AOA-New York... .......cccccccccsvccees W. A. Fariss 
No. 30, PAA-New Orleans. .........-----eeeeeees J. L. Bennett 
No. 31, AA-Los Angeles. .........-.eeseeeeeeees R. D. Wonsey 
Wo. 32, PCA-Detroit... 0... ccc ccc cccee es cee sce R. E. Pekrul 
SS, UAE DORVER ici. 05305 ccieers one cee asians V. W. Vaughan 

| No. 34, UAL-San Francisco............--+-.++- Cc. C. Bridgeman 
No. 35, AA-Memphis.............2-2eeeeeeeeees N. E. Lundeen 
|No. 36, PAA-Transatlantic ...........---- ees eeeeeees W. Elder 
|No. 37, PAA-Brazil.............ccccceeesecees R. F. Setterfield 
No. 38, Panagra-Lima.............+-eseeeeeeeees A. Schaff, Jr. 
|'No. 30, AA-Chicago. .........2.008. D. T. Harris and E. S. Swanson 
| No. 40, -AA-Cleveland..........--.0+seeeeeeeeees C. E. Getting 
No. 41, TWA-Boston. ........ 2c. cccccccccssccccces M. W. Dail 
No. 42, Braniff-Dallas. ............22ceceecccee C. da Anderson 
No. 44, Deltn-Atiamta...... 0c. ccccescccccccccces C. H. Holliman 
No. 45, MCA-Kansas City... ....2 2c ccccecccececers L. H. Mouden 
No. 46, MCA-Minneapolis..................004- J. W. Honmyhr 
Mo. 4¢, Delta-Port Worth. .....6.0 oie. cc ccc ccc cccwes i. a Wilman 
No. 48, C&S-New Orleans. ............ccccecccees J. V. Zedwitz 
No. 49, Pioneer-Houston. ............cccccccccccess H. B. Hall 
INO. 50, AA-NABRVEC.. oo. icin ccc ccee ce ceeeess J. D. Gilmore 
No. Si, WALANGW WOrK. x..5 cee ccc cons ssisieisis G. L. Betty 
PING. D2, WAL-NOW WOE... .occ cc cece d cence E. W. Wartenberg 
No. 54, NWA-Weatern. .... 2.0... ccc cccccccsscesene P. Thrush 
Mo. GS, PAA-Seatile. .. . nce ecccccscwesees J. A. Gellatly, Jr. 
Wo. 56, PAA-Tranapacific. .. . .-. 2.2. ccccc csc esies F. L. Urch 
No. 57, UAL-Los Angeles... .........2eeeceecceees C. Peternell 
No. 58, PCA-Pittsburgh ............-0..cccccceccees R. Wilkins 
No. SO, BAL -Jacksonville. «0.0... ccsccasoccessdees W. D. Dodd 
No. 60, EAL-New Orleans..................6.. D. C. Vaughter 
DA MOE, SEM OUBOO son. acs 2ecareie vei oie ode edie eters S. E. Enfield 
Be ENN in aos ein b dines BG wieia we te wars dared e J. Park 
Ds CE, PCa Ie aia in aie nds iseseisin ain oo ee eaters E. C. Kegley 
No. 65, Hawailian-Honolulw..............ccccecceccwess F. A. Orme 
ere aren race J. C. Kelly 
DR GRR OP L. H. Schroeder 
DO OM yg ee R. Picotte 
iio. 10, Continerital-il Paso... os... sc sc ceceees H. E. Persing 
Ey) ey, PENN 5550.45 2 a oie Gye rareia oeisld's wartias W. N. Batty 
By Pe NINN 55 ia sein ass 6 oe. seaweed R. D. Stripling 
A, OOD oss sk erste nS 0.b olsidin oe Se reuises H. E. Croft 

ee a5 55a a AAS Sis Kin wn ar sin betel F. L. Smith 

i IRIE 5.5 ooo Caer care wisi anieecaaised R. D. Wilson 
eS ae oe gee D. W. Taylor 
Ba ee, EON se 5:5 sh sc5 Ribose 4M <'4se w 550-008 ert C. E. Hall 
No. 79, Pacific Northern-Alaska............. R. H. Chamberlain 
No. 81, Caribbean-Atlantic-Puerto Rico.......... J. J. Reilly, Jr. 
Tae, WME COO EIR oy i60 5i 0.3.0 ops 60:40 6:00 s's's one L. I. Hipp 
er eer W. M. Denham 
[etc ee A UNNI ic Gal gcalb ois Sade ccoess dees ames aes D. Byl 
POM ee a er R. H. Carle 
No. 86, Challenger-Salt Lake................ W. A. McChrystal 
AY: SO, Oy MEIN oad. s 50 we be ereedia veered. nae W. J. Hull 
No. 89, Wisconsin-Central-Madison................ D. E. Weems 
Ac ee, MINNIS 0 oS oss 5s vplevdin wis io crac pid aidiant D. Munro 


FCU’s 844 members, you are 
urged to utilize your local credit 
union representative to the full- 
est. If you are one of the 8,033 
potential members not enrolled 
in the ALPAFCU, see your cred- 
it union representative about be- 
coming a member right now (the 
|purchase of only one share at 
just $5 will do the trick) and 
avoid even the slight delay of 
being admitted to membership 
when an emergency arises in 
which you want to use the serv- 
ices of the Air Line Pilots As- 





If you are one of the ALPA- 


sociation Federal Credit Union. 

And remember, the Credit 
Union is always a good invest- 
ment—as a source of low cost 
loans and as a money-making 
way of convenient savings. 
ALPAFCU interest rates on 
loans are only one per cent per 
month on the unpaid balance. 
On the other side of the ledger, 
the ALPAFCU paid a 2 per cent 
dividend to shareholders in its 
first year of operation—a mark 
attained by few credit unions— 
and the prospects for 1949 are 
even more optimistic. 








April, 1s 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 
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FIDO — NEWEST OF THE LANDING AIDS 


Granted that there may be many varied methods of applica- 
tion, actually, in the final analysis, only two basic avenues of ap- 
proach to all-weather air line flying really exist. One of these is 
the most familiar procedure of coming down through the weather 
by electronic and instrument aids to a point where a visual landing 
san be made, which is the principal utilized by ILS (Instrument 
Landing System) and GCA (Ground Controlled Approach). The 
other, impractical though it may sound, is to remove the weather 
by artificially raising ceilings sufficiently to permit a break through 
at a safe height, which is the premise upon which FIDO (Fog, 
Intensive, Dispersal Of) is based. 

















FIDO BY NIGHT: The Los Angeles fog-burning system as it ap- 
peared during recent tests, its flames dramatically accentuated by the 
darkness of night. Its maximum utility will be reached when coupled 
with high intensity approach and runway lights. 


The ILS-GCA controversy has been bantering around for a 
considerable time, but FIDO is just beginning to be heard from 
as a potentially serious challenger to both of them. The United 
States and Great Britain both used FIDO to great advantages 
during the war, particularly in the Aleutians and at English bases 
where fog was a prevalent weather factor, but experience has 
shown that commercial evaluation cannot be predicated upon mili- 
tary experience because of the vast gulf of operating differences 
that exist between the two. 

Dispersal of fog by thermal methods, however, will have the 
chance to either prove or disprove itself—whichever the case may 
be—under actual day-to-day operating conditions when the first 
commercial FIDO installation in the world goes into sustained 
operation at Los Angeles Airport. The Los Angeles fog burner 
had a full dress rehearsal March 29 and preparations are now 
being made to train personnel in its use. The future of FIDO, 
which underwent long experimental studies at the Arcata, Calif., 
Landing Aids Experimental Station, undoubtedly depends a lot 
on the showing it makes at Los Angeles. 
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Sketch by Aviation Week 

HOW FIDO OPERATES: Here in sketches in two dimension is 
how FIDO operates. Top view shows runway burners; lower view a 
cross section of runway during fog landing; Insert details of triple 
burner and underground fuel feed lines. 

For all practical purposes, FIDO works by burning fog away 
through a raising of the temperature of the atmosphere. The Los 
Angeles installation, operating at 842,000 thermal units, is de- 
signed to raise the atmosphere’s temperature by three degrees 
thereby raising ceilings from 300 to 400 feet in the approach 
zone, 200 to 250 feet in the touchdown area, and 75 feet in the 
landing area. 

Burning lines extend 6,000 feet along both sides of the run- 
way and approach zones. Varying from 400 feet to 870 feet from 
center of the runway, the burners parallel the runway for 4,000 
feet and then fan 2,000 feet into the approach zone. The burning 
lines are composed of 392 pressure atomizing variable capacity 
burning triads, each mounted with three nozzles and erected about 
two feet above the ground at intervals of from 10 to 90 feet. The 
operator in the control house can vary amount of fuel burned to 
meet various fog densities. This is done by varying the back 
pressure on fuel oil return lines, which increases or decreases the 
discharge capacity of the nozzles. The oil feeding the burners, 
which is standard diesel fuel, is ignited instantly by actuating 
electricity from control booth toggle switches. 

Two kinds of fog are encountered at Los Angeles Airport— 
light ground fogs that enshroud the runways during summer 
months and the heavy winter-month fogs. Advance claims are 
that the Los Angeles FIDO system will eat away the heaviest of 
these in no more than two minutes. 


TWA and WAL 
Agreements Signed 


Continuing the trend that has 
been the dominant note in 
ALPA’s 1949 negotiations, the 
employment agreement accent in 
April remained on more equit- 
able and realistic copilot rates 
of compensation while first pilot 
gains were concentrated mainly 
in the field of rules and working 
conditions. 


This well-established pattern 
of the current negotiating cycle 
was reflected in the TWA agree- 
ment which was agreed to and 
signed in Kansas City on April 8 
in direct negotiating conferences 
that were culminated in a meet- 





in the mediation agreement that 
closed Western Air Lines agree- 
ment on March 28. 


Under the TWA agreement, 
the starting figure for TWA 
Transcontinental copilots is now 
$290 with a top of $570 which is 
reached through an extension of 
increments from nine to twelve. 
The increments incorporated in 
the scale are $20 between the 
first and second six months after 
which the increment becomes 
$25 until the copilot reaches the 
tenth six months at which point 
S30 again graduated upward to 


New Int’! Scale 


For copilots in international 
operation the starting base pay 
is $350 with a top of $570, which 
is reached at the end of the 
tenth six month period. 


Other sections in the agree- 
ment which had been opened up 
and in which gains were reflected 
were those relating to vacations, 
sick leave, and the filling of 
vacancies. Pilots with 14 years 
or more of service prior to Janu- 
ary 1 of any year are now en- 
titled to three weeks vacation 
instead of the two weeks vaca- 
tion previously received. 

Forming the pilot negotiating 
committee for the TWA confer- 
ences were: M. H. Rabeneck and 
Busch Voights, of Local Council 
No. 3, TWA-Kansas City; R. E. 
Shields and J. I. Murphy, of Local 
Council No. 2, TWA-New York; 
D. J. Smith, of Local Council No. 
25, TWA-Chicago; W. F. Judd and 
J. W. Dyer, of Local Council No. 
24, TWA-International; and D. B. 
Kuhn, of Local Council No. 4, 
TWA-Los Angeles. K. J. Ulrich 
represented Headquarters. The 
company was represented by D. W. 
Harris, director of industrial rela- 
tions; F. E. Busch, general opera- 
tions manager; Paul Frederickson, 
director of flying; J. P. Mead, di- 
rector of labor relations; and G. H. 
Jarrard and V. L. North, labor rela- 
tions representatives. 


WAL Mediation 


The Western agreement, which 
wrote finis to mediation Case 
A-3088, was reached in Los 
Angeles after conferences that 
began on March 21 and ended on 
March 28 with Mediator Jim 
Holaren handling the case. The 
completed agreement brought 
Western into line with the rest 
of the industry with copilot in- 
creases in eleven steps, increased 
vacations, and a change in the 
bidding section. 

With J. C. Christie, of the Em- 
ployment Agreement Department 
representing Headquarters, the 

ilot spokesmen were: W. a 
oman and . F. Gardner, of 
Local Council No. 16, WAL-Los 
Angeles; S. J. Cavill and H. V. God- 








ing requiring but one day and}; 


Ah 'Tis Spring, Tra La, Tra La 
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—UAL Photo 
After a long cold winter that suppressed editorial urge for a little 


“cheesecake” just seems to pop out naturally . .. even on your hard- 
bitten old editor who has seen many a spring come and go. In spring, 
any excuse is an excuse for pretty girls. Spring and the fairer sex 
just seem to go hand in hand. The excuse in this case: publicity for 
the new Boeing Stratocruiser. The six stewardesses, who seem to be 
on the verge of being engulfed by the enormous fuselage like Jonah 
and the whale, are from the air lines which have ordered the plane, 
representing (I. to r.) United, Northwest, American Overseas Airlines, 
Pan American Airways, British Overseas Airways Corp., and Scandi- 


navian Airlines System. 














dard, of Local Council No. 23, 
WAL-Salt Lake; and Kenneth 
Turner and C. M. Horn, of Local 
Council No. 21, WAL-Inland. The} 
company was represented by E. N. | 
Whitney, director of flight opera- 
tions, and Jack Thayer, system 
chief pilot. 


Other Highlights 


Other Employment Agreement 
Department highlights for the 
month were negotiations to 
establish a basic agreement for 
the pilots of Wisconsin-Central 
Airlines, and conferences with 
Braniff Airways to include the 
new category of second officer 
(copilot-engineer) into the regu- | 
lar pilots’ agreement. 

As the result of the Wiscon- 
sin-Central negotiations, which | 
were held in Madison, Wisconsin, | 
on April 12, 13 and 14, tentative | 
agreement was reached on prac- | 
tically all points with the ex-| 
ception of method of first pilot | 
pay. For copilots, the scale| 
shapes up as the highest in the} 
feeder line industry. | 

Pilot conferees were A. W. Hinke, | 
C. W. Nason, D. F. Planck, and_| 
J. H. Downing, all of the newly- | 
established Local Council of Wis- 
consin-Central, No. 90, and J. C. | 
Christie, of the Employment Agree- | 
ment Department. } 

The Braniff negotiations were | 
conducted in Dallas, Texas, on| 
April 5, 6, 7 and 8, with con-| 
siderable progress recorded. 
Braniff has been using and hir- 
ing flight engineers with copilot | 
requirements, some of them hav- | 
ing already been checked out as | 
copilots. 


The method of using copilot 
engineers, Mr. Christie reported, 
is considered by Braniff officials 
to be a good practice and they 
are in accord with the pilots 
thinking regarding the use of 
engineers. 


Composing the pilot committee in 
these negotiations were Clarence 
Sayen, illiam Betts, Lee Abbott, 
L. M. Wilson and S. R. Cox, of 
Local Council No. 42, Braniff-Dallas, 
Company representatives were R. 
C. Shrader, vice-president of oper- 
ations; A. H. Stanton, director of 
personnel; and William Walner, 
assistant chief pilot. 


May Schedule 


With a substantial record of 
accomplishments behind it in the 
first four months of 1949, May 
looms as another busy month on 
the Employment Agreement De- 
partment calendar. The tenta- 
tive schedule for the coming 
months follows: 


Mediation of Case No. 3013 with 
American Overseas Airlines, the 
first week of May; continued 
negotiations for copilot engineers 
on Braniff Airways, the second 
week of May; the opening on 
Northwest Airlines to amend the 
current agreement, the second 
week of May; the second series of 
meetings with Wisconsin-Central 
Airlines to conclude agreements for 
the pilots of that air line; another 
series of meetings to secure a work- 
ing agreement for the pilots of 
Trans-Texas Airlines; opening of 
agreements to be made by the first 
of the month with Pan American, 
with meetings set to be held in 
New York by the company’s con- 
ferees; and opening of agreement 
on Chicago and Southern. 











LIKE THE RED SOUL 


Looking as bleak and empty as the communistic heart 
and soul, this Russian version of the C-47 sits in cold 


loneliness after a forced landing on the plains of Rishiri Island, Japan. The plane ran out of gas 
during a flight from Soviet Maritime province of Wakkanai, Hokkaido, Japan. The plane was 
ordered destroyed by a group of Russian officers sent to examine the roped-off wreckage. One 
cannot help but wonder at the needless secrecy of the suspicious Soviet mind in view of the fact 


that the plane was copied in detail from our DC-3; fact is, they have nothing but “The Curtain.” 
—Acme oto 
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SHE'S THE FIRST 
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LT. MARGARET C. FLYNN 
Intrepidity’s the Word | 
For sure now, it’s no longer a| 
man’s world. Even the exclusiveness | 
of the North Pole has fallen prey to 
the intrepidity of the “gentle sex.” | 
First Lt. Margaret C. Flynn, an Army | 
Nurse, stationed at Eielson Air Force | 
Base in Alaska, had been there 
scarcely a week when she under- 
took a_ history-making 
over the top of the world in a B-50 
Superfort Bomber thus becoming the 
first woman :n history to cross the 
North Pole. This event took place 
almost 30 years after Rear Admiral 
Robert E. Peary reached the Pole 
for the first time on April 6, 1909. 
Although they never reached the 
North Pole, two other women, Ad- 
miral Peary’s wife and daughter, 
travelled as far north as the Arctic 
ocean on one expedition. Now that 
the male animal no longer has an 
exclusive domain to get away from 
it all, when we hear the rattle of 
pots and pans of light housekeeping 
on the ice cap, we'll know who to 
blame. 


Ceremonies Mark ALPA 
Ground Breaking 


(Continued from Page 1, Col. 4) 


excursion | 











Rohles, Bookkeeping and Account- 
ing Dept.; R. G. Strait, ALPA 
Treasurer; K. D. Wright, Local 
Council No. 43, Delta-Chicago; A. 
P. Edmonston, Local Council No. 
76, EAL-Chicago; H..J. Bernier, 
Local Council No. 20, Capital-Chi- 
cago; F, J. Albright, Education and | 
Organization Dept.; F. A. Spencer, 
ALPA Secretary; Chairman K. G. 
Cartine, Local Council No. 20; 
Capital-Chicago; Mrs. Bernier; M. | 
W. Fessler, Local Council No. 12, | 
UAL-Chicago; S. A. Colvin, Coun- | 
cil Coordination and Administra- 
tion Dept.; Mrs. R. G. Strait; M. | 
J. Conners, office manager; M. B. 
Stolley, Local Council No. 12, UAL- 
Chicago; E. C. Modes, Publicity | 
and Public Relations Dept.; S. O. | 
Gray, Local Council No. 12, UAL- | 
Chicago; and G. C. Duvall, ~medl 
Council No. 25, TW A-Chicago. 








;conclude that 


Crash Prompts 12 | 


Recommendations 





Recommendations to lessen 
the possibility of GCA crashes 
similar t othe one that occurred 
at Gander, Newfoundland, dur- 
ing a GCA approach on March 
2, 1949, were this month sub- 
mitted to the CAB by ALPA at 
the conclusion of the Board’s 
preliminary hearing on_ the 
crash. 

These recommendations, seven 
of which specifically embraced 
GCA, were: 

@ Establish a minimum safe 
altitude over one or more fixed 
points on the approach path and 
provide for notifying the pilot 
when he passes these “fixes.” 


@ Provide “profile” type ap-| 


proach charts showing the exact 
height of all obstructions on 
final approach. 

@ Require that a transcript be 
made of all information dissemi- 
nated during a GCA approach. 

@ Discontinue giving glide 
path information at the pre- 
scribed minimum altitude, un- 
less the pilot specifically 


or emergency purposes, but con- 


tinue with azimuth or “heading | 


data” until plane is within the 
approved minimum visibility 


| range. 


@ Effect a wider dissemination 


of information relative to the| 


theory, function, and limitation 
of GCA. 

@ Establish a set of standards 
for and provide for the licensing 
of all GCA operators. 

@ Conduct a thorough investi- 


| gation on the limitation of mo- 


bile type GCA equipment. 

@ Require the use of a radio 
altimeter or similar device suf- 
ficiently accurate to meet the de- 
mands of GCA’s fine tolerances. 

@ Continue efforts to develop 
a wholly satisfactory type of 
windshield de-icing system for 
all types of aircraft. 

@ Require an approved type 
of wing de-icer lights on all certi- 
fied air carrier planes: 

@ Continue study and research 
on an improved cockpit lighting 
system. 

@ Provide Gander and all 
other stations using GCA with a 
distinctive type of high-intensity 
approach lights to be used in 
conjection with GCA, such as the 
type recommended by ALPA. 

The ALPA recommendations 
were made on the basis of the 
study of factors in the crash 
that led ALPA investigators to 
“the successful 
operation of the GCA system for 
final stages of an approach or 
as a landing aid is dependent 
upon tolerances and clearances 
not commensurate with the 


|equipment and procedures now 
| being used.” 


This, they said, specifically 
referred to: (1) the insufficient 
safety margin in terrain and ob- 
struction clearance provided by 
the 21% degree glide path ratio; 
(2) the failure of the present 
system to provide the pilot with 
a method of knowing the exact 
height of all obstructions in his 


path; (3) the lack of any way! 





‘ re- | 
quests continuation for training | 
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NATURE’S JEST 






The water-washed smoothness of a lowland river-bottom field might make an excellent landing strip 
But add wheel-deep water and muck and all it makes is an excellent photo- 
graphic study, which, despite its esthetic beauty, no doubt did little to soothe the impatience of this 
plane’s pilot who was caught in one of nature’s cantankerous pranks and waited weeks to take off again. 
The plane, which looks like a painted ship on a painted ocean, had its wings clipped when it landed in a 
muddy field near Iatan, Mo., was frozen in, and then caught by rising flood waters. 


when the water isn’t there. 





MAN-MADE WINGS ARE 





CLIPPED 


*% 
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for a pilot to accurately de- 
termine 
over any given point, such is 
provided by the markers in the 
ILS system; and (4) the very 
real possibility of misalignment 
of mobile type GCA equipment. 


Follows ALPA Policy 


The statement submitted to 
the CAB by ALPA’s representa- 
tives added that the pilots felt 
that the incident lent credence 
to ALPA’s policy regarding GCA 
which was laid down by the 
Tenth Convention. The Tenth 
Convention resolution stated: 

“Be is resolved that: ALPA at 
the 10th Convention reaffirms its 
position that ILS be used as our 
primary approach (landing) aid, 
and” 

“Be it further resolved that: the 

ALPA at the 10th Convention will 
not accept the GCA system as the 
primary landing aid until further 
improvements have been made in 
communication procedures and 
phraseologies, accuracy and depend- 
ability, and” 
_ “Be it further resolved: that air 
line pilots be allowed to participate 
in the formulation of phraseologies 
and procedures.” 

“Be it further resolved that: 
ALPA recommends a continuation 
of development and research of 
ILS aids and approach lighting.” 


The CAB hearings were held | 


in New York on April 7 and 8 


and were attended by pilot crash | 


representatives from TWA and 


ALPA’s Engineering and Air'| 
| Safety Department. The ALPA | 
representatives were: Dave Rich- | 


wine, TWA Master Chairman, 
and H. H. Thurston, and Fred 
Austin, Crash Representatives 
from Local Council No. 24, TWA 
International; C. F. Eck, of 
Headquarters Engineering and 
Air Safety Department; and 
Lawrence Cates, ALPA’s Wash- 
ington Representative. 


his terrain clearance | 





Doctor 
FENWICK 
Says: 
By Herbert F. Fenwick, M.D. 
ALPA Aero-Medical Dept. 














AMEBIASIS | 
Infestation of the human by| 
the ameba is much more com-| 
mon than is generally known. | 
Cases occur in most parts of the 
world. At one time it was be-| 
lieved it was mainly a tropical | 
disease, however it is now known | 
it is prevalent in almost all of 
the temperate zones as well as 
the tropic. It is stated that at 
least 5 to 10 per cent of the gen- | 
eral population in the United | 
States are infected. In certain | 
areas in the European Theatre 
of Operations in the recent war, 
the incidence of positive cases 
ran as high as 21.8 per cent. 


The ameba (scientific name is 
Endamoeba histolytica) is a one- 
celled protozoan animal organ- 
ism. It is found in the human 
bowel in two forms. The tropho- 
zoites or motile forms, and ame- 

| bic cysts. In mild cases without 
dysentery (diarrhea) the ame-| 
bic cysts are found in the stools. | 
In severe cases with dysentery, 
| frequently the motile form is| 
present in the stools. 


| Mode of Transmission 

| Transmission of the ameba is 
usually by unsanitary plumbing 
| and unhygienic sewage disposal, 
| resulting in contamination of 
| food and water supply. Human 
| carriers are a very important 
| factor in the spreading of this 
disease. Some observers believe 
the house fly transmits the dis- 








OBJECTIVE: 10,000 MPH 


No you don’t have 
to look again; that 
figure is correct . . . 10,000 miles an hour it is. It’s the goal of recently 
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sei AR 


| regular intervals. 
| often contracted by eating fruit 


| tions, following saline cathartics, 
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of the above chart by Curtiss-Wright Corporation as part of its cele- 


bration of 40 years in aviation. 
man has taken and accomplish 


The chart shows graphically strides 
ts already achieved in the unending 








revealed secret government research that is actually being conducted 
on a rocket power plant to propel “space ships” beyond the earth’s 
atmosphere at that speed. The revelation was first made by publication 


struggle of civilization to pierce secrets of the atmosphere and the 
universe through humanly inspired deduction, research and mechanical 
devices. 





ease. The human carrier is 
classed as one of the most 
dangerous sources of infection, 
especially if they are food-han- 
dlers. In many cities today all 
food-handlers are required to 
have a _ stool examination at 
Amebiasis is 


and uncooked vegetables that 
have been washed in contami- 
nated water. Boiling and cook- 
ing in general, destroys both the 
cysts and amebae. 


The Symptoms 

The symptoms of amebiasis 
do not necessarily conform to 
any set pattern. It is because of 
the multiplicity of symptoms 
that many cases go undiagnosed. 
The most commonly observed 
symptoms or physical signs are 
constipation or attacks of slight 
diarrhea. There may be such 
symptoms as fatigue, nervous- 
ness, colicky pains in abdomen, 
aching legs, nausea, loss of appe- 
tite, insomnia and backache. It 
can be said that any departure 
from normal of the function of 
the gastrointestinal tract may 
be caused by infection with the 
ameba. 

Diagnosis of amebiasis is 
accomplished by direct viewing 
under the microscope and by 
staining methods. In many cases 
several stools have to be ex- 
amined, under normal condi- 


and following saline enemas, be- 
fore the amebae are found. 


Complications 

The most serious complica- 
tions of amebic infection are in- 
testinal ulceration and perfora- 
tion, liver abscesses, enlarge- 
ment of the liver, lung absces- 
ses, and brain abscesses. It is 
stated that endamoeba hystoli- 
tica is capable of invading all 
the organs and tissues of the 
human body and that such in- 
vasion nearly always’ takes 
place from the intestinal tract 
where the primary infection 
occurs. 

Treatment of amebiasis can 
only be accomplished under the 
direction of a competent physi- 
cian. There are several excellent 
drugs which when administered 
properly will usually cure this 
disease. Drugs used for the 
treatment of this disease are 
toxic to the human system and 
cannot be used indiscriminately. 





All the pilots are talkin 
about the new ALPA rings an 
many are wearing them. Their 
design is steeped in deep tradi- 
tion and reflects the real fra- 
ternalism of air line pilots. 
Write Headquarters for folder 
and literature of these distinc- 
tive rings that you’ll be proud 
to wear. 
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THE AIR LINE PILOT 





From Washington Slipstream 





The Air Line Pilots Safety 
Committee has just completed 
the first quarterly meeting of 
1949 with the representatives of 
the Civil Aeronautics Adminis- 
tration and the Civil Aero- 
nautics Board. This is the third 
of a series of meetings which 
resulted in a decision by the 
Government aviation agencies 
and the Air Line Pilots Asso- 
ciation to meet at regular periods 
for discussion of Air Safety 
Recommendations submitted by 
the Air Line Pilots Association. 

With a minimum of flounder- 
ing around usually encountered 
in the establishment of new pro- 
cedure between industry and 
Government, these meetings 
have developed, as indicated by 
the session just completed, into 
a project which has already pro- 
duced signficant advances in air 
safety. 


The Rollcall 


The Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion was represented at this last 
meeting by: R. G. Strait (TWA) 
ALPA Treasurer; H. B. Cox 
(AA) Regional Vice President; 
A. F. Foster (TWA) Regional 
Vice President; R. A. Stone 
(UAL); K. D. Wright (Delta) ; 
and H. W. Sherwood (TWA); 
and C. F. Eck and T. G. Lin- 
nert of Headquarters Engineer- 
ing Department. 

The Civil Aeronautics Admin- 
istration and the Civil Aero 


nautics Board were represented’ 


by Deputy Director of Aviation 
Safety, Mr. E. S. Hensley and 
Director of the Bureau of Safety 
Regulation, Mr. J. M. Chamber- 
lain, respectively. Numerous 
members of the staffs of the 
two agencies were in attendance 


together with these two chiefs. | 


Safety recommendations made 
by the Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion at the first meeting in Au- 
gust, 1948 and the second meet- 
ing in December, 1948 were re- 
viewed and checked for progress 
or completion, and a host of new 
recommendations were submit- 
ted and discussed. 

Offices have been set up within 
the 
tration and Civil Aeronautics 
Board to coordinate and expedite 
Air Safety Recommendations 
which clear from the Councils 
through the ALPA Headquarters 
and are submitted through estab- 
lished channels to the agencies. 
It has been clearly established, 
as a part of the procedure, that 
all safety recommendations will 
be cleared through this estab- 





| 











SPACE SPANNER 


Another of the many experiments 
in supersonic flight being conducted 
by the U. S. Army, is photographed 
at White Sands, New Mexico. 


Charging through the air at the 
rate of 5,000 miles per hour, the 
missile is called a two stage com- 
bination, because after takoff from 
the ground, 


a smaller rocket is 


| perience has proved to them that 


|| somebody has sold top level pol- 


Unfortunately, the people who 
have been established in the top 
levels of these two agencies re- 
cently have seen fit to turn from 
the established improved meth- 
ods of advancing Air Safety 
through definite, clear-cut regu- 
lations and adopted what they 





have been pleased to label the 
objective approach with 
rather startling and unexpected 
exceptions. 

This does not mean that the 
rank and file of the working staff 
of the agencies is in accord with 
the objective approach. Ex- 


little can be done in enforcing 
any progress in Air Safety ex- 
cept through direct, specific 
regulations. Most of the staff 
members are convinced that 


icy officers in the agencies on the 
objective approach to Air Safety 
through gross misrepresentation 
and promises that are not in-| 
tended to be kept. 

| 





Eliminates Stability 


Actually the objective ap-| 
proach means that no longer | 
will the Board spell out in de-| 
tailed regulations what will and | 
is to be required in our com-| 
mercial aviation system in the | 
interests of safety, efficiency or | 
economy. The new method will | 
be to write the regulations in the | 
form of broad policy and pass | 


the job of spelling out in detail | 











WANTED: A STRATOSPHERE DIFFERENTIAL 


Want a job? Well, if your insurance is all paid up, life is a 
little on the flat side, you’re more interested in where you’re going 
than where you've been, and you don’t give a hoot in Hades 
whether you get back to where you started from or not, there’s 
going to be a dilly kicking around Chicago this summer. You'll 
have to do a little boning up though on things like weather mini- 
mums on Saturn, ATC over Neptune, and gross weights on the 








['LENGTH - 28 FT. | WING SPAN - 26 FT. | DIAMETER - 3 FT. | 
Ce EE) | WEIGHT WITH PILOT AND | FUEL AND SHIP 
INSTRUMENTS - 1500 (8S. | 
a 


500 LBS. 
(WRG) 
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moon and you'll be flying strictly by the seat of your pants. The 
inventor of this pilot-carrying rocket-propelled aircraft pictured 
here is just itching to find someone that doesn’t have any qualms 
at the idea of being shot to the rim of the earth’s atmosphere at 
1,400 miles an hour. (Editor’s Note: Of getting back there isn’t 
a word.) And, oh yes, if you’re one of these whose stomach gets 
that green I-wish-I-was-dead feeling at even the thoughts of the 
bounding main, stay home .. . just to complicate things they 


tant :.7] | want to launch the rocket from a barge anchored somewhere in 
ee eee the middle of Lake Michigan. We can’t picture anybody getting 
double and triple the size of the | bruised in a grand rush for the job, but if you’re still interested 
Operations Manuals in accom- | maybe we can negotiate a stratosphere differential pegged at about 
plishing this job. This eliminates | 10,000 m.p.h. or, at least, commission you as ALPA’s goodwill 


Civil Aeronautics Adminis- | 





any degree of stability in regu- | 
: : es lations since it will be possible | 
SUPERSONIC ROCKET | for the Administrator, alone, | 
| Iu Two Long James | without permitting recourse to | 
. | hearing before the Board in an 
launched in the sky by remote con- | pen, Democratic manner, | to | 
| trol. Composed of a German V-2/ change the carriers Operations | 
|and an American constructed rocket | Manuals at will. 
| (the Wac Corporal), this missile) Any duplication, confusion or | 
teached a distance of 250 miles | penetition which might be elimi- 
been > ‘Feb: agg oo ee | nated from the present Civil Air | 
soln tte Mow |Regulations through the objec- | 
lished channel. With the excep- | tive approach is certain to show 
tion of a constant attitude of|UP in the Operating Manuals 
“objective approach” to Air | doubled, tripled and quadrupled. 
Safety Recommendations, the| While the present Adminis- 
ALPA and Government agencies | trator may have the most hon- 
are generally in accord on the|est and sincere intentions con- 
recommendations made. — Re oe a eg 4 
of regulatory procedure, it is 
Method a Problem | well to consider that there is no 
A good percentage of the) guarantee that he will continue 
controversy which has developed | jn that office. Politics, as we all 
over the safety recommendations | know, can and have shifted ad- 
usually centers around the| ministrations over night. 
method rather than the goal. 




















— | Direct Approach Best 





2,500,000 MILES 


among both its executive and pilot personnel. - 4 “ - 
(left), superintendent of flying for UAL, is shown here receiving his | in discredit to those agencies 
diamond-studded gold pin for 20 years of service with United from 
W. J. Addems, general manager of flight operations for the company. 


In Larned’s 23 years of flying, he 


oldest “old timers” 





The direct approach of regu- 
lating Air Safety, developed 
through years of experience and 
practice, is the only procedure 
so far known that will insure 
| stability and consistency in Air 
| Safety regulations regardless of 
| who sits in the top spot of the 
|Civil Aeronautics Administra- 
| tion. 
| ALPA, of course, as evidenced 
by President David L. Behncke’s 
ey in the December issue 
of the AIR LINE PILOT, is 
| opposed to and will continue to 
oppose the objective approach in 
safety regulations. 

Since the inception of the “‘ob- 
jective approach” toward safety 
|regulations President David L. 
|Behncke has constantly pointed 
out that this method would wipe | 
out the years of progress to our 
present degree of Air Safety, 
which in the opinion of ALPA, 
still leaves much to be desired. 

It is only natural that men 
newly appointed to the top pol- 
icy positions in our aviation 
agencies have, after an initial 
period of indoctrination, at- 
tempted to install new policy 
methods and channels of author- 
ity. In a great many instances 
the moves made by the men in 
these positions have resulted in 
improving and strengthening our 


| aviation agencies. 
| The objective approach now 


being preached up and down the 
halls of the Civil Aeronautics 
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United Airlines can boast some of the) Administration and Civil Aero- 


in the business 


W. E. “Slim” Larned | nautics Board is sure to result 


and will bring untold headaches 


| emissary to set up interplanetary Council No. 1. Who knows? 


Maybe we aren’t kidding; maybe the joke’s on us. 


* * * 


NO TICKEE, NO SHIRTEE, MAYBE 


As confusing as a Chinese laundry ticket is the citation re- 
ceived by Captain Clayton E. Joyce of United Air Lines, now head- 
quartering in Seattle, for his work as a lieutenant colonel in the 
Air Transport Command while stationed in China during the war. 





—UAL Photo 
After receiving the award, accompanied by a “special breast order 
of Yun Hui with ribbon” Chinese war medal (which the Captain 
is wearing in the above photograph), from President Chaing 
Chung-Cheng of the National Government Republic of China, the 
Captain had to enlist the aid of Chinese Consul Kuc-Pin Tsao 
(left) to decipher the contents. Although Consul Tsao assures 
him the citation states, “in consideration of meritorious services 
achieved,” Captain Joyce can’t be too sure it isn’t just a new 
recipe for Chinese Chop Suey. 


HERE AND THERE 


The “Haylift’’ demonstrated the difference between Russia 
and America: here cattle are treated like people. 

One thing sure, when, and if, the “Iron Curtain” is ever 
raised, there won’t be anybody out in front of it yelling “Author.” 


* 


WELL, HERE’S A NEW ANGLE 


Radio comedian Bob Hope says he is very interested in the 
reports that an Air Force plane has broken the speed of sound. 
“This means,” says Bob, “that I could tell a joke here in Holly- 
wood, realize that it wasn’t funny, and send a plane out to shoot 
it down over Chicago.” 


CLASSICAL DEFINITIONS 


Radar is an ingenious device which will never succeed because 
advertisers can’t spell it backwards. 

Oldtimer: One who can remember when the government was 
criticized for giving away free seeds. 

Diplomacy: The ability to take something and act as though 





down to those responsible for the 
policy. 





has flown more than 2,500,000. 


you were giving it away. ; : 
Dimple: One depression enjoyed by all tired businessmen. 
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FLYING 


HIS JOB; ART HIS HOBBY. 
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Captain George Henderson, of Local Council No. 33, UAL-Denver, 

flies DC-6’s for a living, but, with typical air line pilot versatility, he’s 
a topnotch cartoonist in his spare time. George comes by his talents 
naturally—a natural born pilot and a natural born artist. He has logged 
10,000 hours in flying career—ten with United and eight with the 
Marines—and says he has been drawing ever since he can remember. 
He draws posters in his spare time for the company and amuses “small 
fry” passengers of UAL along his route. In the Marines, he flew in 
Nicaragua, Haiti, and Santo Domingo during the so-called “banana 
war.” Captain Henderson is shown here finishing a cartoon for his 
four-year old son Bobby. (A Henderson Cartoon Appears on Page 2) 


Irish IFALPA Host at Third Meeting 

















Meet a Real Champ 


Beyond a shadow of a 
doubt the champion typifica- 
tion of the ALPA spirit that 
enabled the Association to 
press the National strike to a 
successful conclusion is that 
of Captain B. R. Hall, of Lo- 
cal Council No. 18, EAL-Mi- 
ami. 

When the first NAL strike 
assessment went out. Captain 
Hall was among the first to re- 
turn his billing with the note: 
“Attached is my check, not for 
$13.50, but for $27.00. This will 
cover up for some slow pay Joe. 
These pilots need money and let 
us see them get it quick. I said 
if and when the National strike 
had to be called to straighten out 
their wrong-way labor policies 
I'd pay double... so here it is.” 

Since then, Captain Hall 
has not missed a payment, 
has never been so much as a 
day late, and as a clincher 
each and every check has 
been for double the billing. 
The twelve strike assessment 
billings to date have totaled 
$160.15, but Captain Hall has 
sent in a total of $320.30. 








(Continued from Page 1, Col. 1) 


ings, the Dublin Conference gave 
emphasis to the common bonds 
of interest, the mutual problems, 
and the necessity for unified co- 
operation among members of the 
air line piloting profession re- 
gardless of what flag they fly 
under. 

Highlight Actions 

Thirteen member Associations 
were represented at the four-day 
conference that was highlighted 
by: 

@The annual election of offi- 
cers of the International Feder- 
ation of Air Line Pilots Associa- 
tion which are the President, 
Vice-President and Secretary. 

@Action on 15 items of a 19- 
point agenda that was before 
the conference, including adop- 





tion of the Articles of Federa- | 


tion. 
@Productive study and dis- 


cussion of the problems of proper | 


safety, technical, navigational, 
licensing, operational and airway 
aids standards in all countries 
into which the member associa- 
tions operate. 

@Setting of the dates and sites 
of the next two meetings for 


Copenhagen in September, 1949, | 


and Switzerland in April, 1950, 
in accordance with the policy of 
rotating meetings from country 
to country. 


Behncke Reelected 

To ALPA’s President David L. 
Behncke went the honor of be- 
ing unanimously elected in ab- 
sentia as president of IFALPA 
for the second successive time. 
Other officers elected along with 
Mr. Behncke, all of whom will 
serve a one-year term, were A. 
P. Cane, of the British Air Line 
Pilots Association, who was 
named as vice-president, and D. 
Follows, also of the British or- 
ganization, re-elected to the post 
of secretary. 

Like his initial election to the 
IFALPA presidency in Paris, 
France, on September 21, 1948, 
Mr. Behncke was reelected in 
absentia due to his inability to 
attend because of the press of 
ALPA business requiring imme- 
diate attention. In his stead 
ALPA was represented at the 
Dublin conference by Captain T. 
L. H. Young, Panagra, who has 
recently also been serving as 
ALPA’s ICAO representative. 


“The Irish made great hosts, 
the meetings were progressive, 
and all in all great strides were 
made during the four days,” 
Captain Young reported upon his 
return. 


A World Wide Problem 

Particularly impressive, he 
said, was the growing realization 
among all of the pilots present 
of the need for limitations on 
hours of service from the stand- 
point of flight time as well as on 
duty time — apparently a pilot 
problem that is worldwide in 
scope and not confined to United 
States air line pilots. 


As host country, Ireland’s 
Minister for Industry and Com- 





merce, Mr. Morrissey, opened 
|the third conference in a lauda- 








tory vein with high praise for 
the air line pilots and IFALPA. 

“The air line pilots,” he de- 
clared, ‘will have a vital say in 
determining the development of 
civil aviation. Regular meetings 
for the interchange of ideas be- 
tween experienced pilots of 
Europe, America, and the rest of 
the world will contribute very 
appreciably towards the achieve- 
ment of that prominence and 
prosperity of civil aviation for 
which we are all hoping and con- 
fidently striving.” 

Air line pilot Associations 
from the following countries 
were present: 
Great Britain, Canada, Greece, 
Holland, Finland, Sweden, 
France, Ireland, Denmark, Aus- 
tralia, and Rhodesia. 


The Agenda 


In addition to presentation of 
the report on the Paris Confer- 
ence, the President’s report, the 
Secretary’s report and financial 
statement, applications for mem- 
bership, election of officers, sign- 
ing of the Articles of Federa- 
tion and Charters of Affiliation, 
Adoption of an IFALPA code of 
ethics, and ratification of the 
Constitution, other important 
items covered during the four 
days follow: 


(1) Ratification of technical 
resolutions passed at the Paris 
Conference pertaining to mini- 
mum operating standards, oper- 
ation in control zones, licensing 
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Mexican Bonnies Fly Over the Ocean 
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—Acme Photo 

Ascending the steps of an American Overseas Airlines’ plane in 
New York bound for London, the four-year old O’Farril twins coyly 
pause to pose in their Scottish regalia, complete with kilts. Costumes 
are deceiving for neither Maria Elena (left) or her brother Guillermo 
Alfonso have a Scottish clan in their family tree, being the children 
of Senor and Senora Manuela R. De Jimenez O’Farril. They are re- 
turning from a trip to Mexico with their mother, enroute to England 
where they will join their father who is the Mexican Ambassador to the 
Court of St. James. 


requirements, and power sources ference by previous conferences 
for gyroscopic blind flying in-| and pertaining to assistance to 
struments. |member organizations naviga- 
(2) Reports by IFALPA| tional qualifications to be held 
representatives attending the|by captains of aircraft, and 
meeting of I.C.A.O. divisions on | reading of pressure altimeters. 
communications, operations and (5) Consideration of Resolu- 
airworthiness and a discussion| tions proposed by member or- 
of the Federation’s future asso-| ganizations which included one 
ciation with I.C.A.O. | proposed by ALPA relative to 
(3) Ratification of previous | Command of aircraft and a reso- 
resolutions on altimeter settings, | lution on instrument ratings for 
standardization of units, high in- | first officers proposed by the 
tensity approach lighting, run- | Canadian Air Line Pilots Asso- 
way markings, airworthiness, | ciation. 
crew complement, and facilities (6) A study of runway light- 
directly controlled by the pilot.|ing in an endeavor to reach 
(4) Consideration of resolu-| some agreement on the best sys- 














items of a tentative 19-item agenda were covered in the four days. 
and IFALPA President David L. Behncke who was unable to attend because of Association business requiring his presence in the 
United States, was Captain T. L. H. Young, of Panagra, shown second from right. (Complete story on page one) 


tions referred to the third con-! tems to be installed. 
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—IFALPA Photo 
Delegates representing air line pilots associations from 13 nations are shown 
as they assembled in Dublin, Ireland, for the third conference of the Inter- 
national Federation of Air Line Pilots Associations held from April 4 through 7, 1949, inclusive. With much of the detail of the 
formative stages out of the way, the third IFALPA Conference was able to make many concrete advancements toward the objectives 
for which it was formed—the solution of problems affecting air line pilots as a professional group regardless of nationality. Fifteen 


ALPA’s representative, serving as the representative of ALPA 
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